


VoLUME XXY/- 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR RHYTHMICAL STUDIES 
ON THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY THEODOR F. BOHLMANN. 


is is surprising how little attention generally is paid to 
the rhythmical element in the study of the pianoforte. 
It is true, there have been several attempts made to mend 
this undeniable lack in the musical education of the pianist. 
| will mention, for instance, Liszt’s excellent Technical 
Studies, where even in the simple five-finger exercises dif- 
ferent rhythmical schemes for practicing are indicated. | 
will mention further on Czerny’s very clever rhythmical 
Etudes, which Germer, the famous Dresden pedagogue, 
combined to form a whole rhythmical chapter in his edition 
of Czerny. Germer himself has written a work for the piano 
called ‘‘Rhythmical Problems.” 1 will also mention F. 
Hiller's ‘‘Rhythmical Studies” and Saint-Saéns’ very in- 
geniously compounded collection of strange rhythmical 
combinations in his A-flat Etude. That seems all very well. 
But experience shows that these single reformatory en- 
deavors did not influence the general usage of the piano- 
teacher, who now not less than formerly seems to believe 
in exclusive evenness of technical exercises in regard to 
rhythm. The aim of the pedagogue must be to prepare 
his pupil for life. Now, life has become extraordinarily 
lively, so to say, as far as the world of musical rhythm is 
concerned. Take, for example, the first measure from the 
introduction of the second act of the ‘‘ Gotterdammerung,”’ 
and let me pen down here its rhythmical skeleton for you: 
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Where is the teacher who has prepared his pupil to play 
this at first sight without stumbling? And yet, would it 
not have been our duty to have provided the pupil with 
some practical skill for cases like that? It does not ex- 
onerate the teacher that talented pupils are able to solve 
this rhythmical problem without much brainache, because 
the ideal pedagogue’s aim is—must always be—to make talent 
on the part of the pupil almost superfluous. Moreover, 
why are syncopated notes usually a struggle for the pianist 
when he first commences to play chamber-music with 
other instruments ? Because his education has been de- 
ficient in this point. He has not been taught rhythm, at 
least not to the degree that he ought to have been, and 
in such a measure as’ practical life (which in this case 
signifies the necessity of playing with others, which does 
nol exist for the pianist) imbues any other instrumentalist 
with as a matter of course. There is not a street-band 
musician from whom the piano-student could not learn 
something in the rhythmical line, and that, indeed, is a 
deplorable condition which should be done away with 
by better pedagogical devices in the training of pianists for 
the future. The following suggestions for practicing scales 
were written with the intention to give an impulse to a 
correction or supplementing of our educational methods 
in this direction, and the author of these lines, who suffers 
rom a chronic disease, and this a typically American one— 
the disease of ‘‘lack of time,” would be extremely glad if 
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somebody who is not possessed of that ailment would take 
occasion to build out these few suggestions to a system, and 
would thus become the Columbus of a new pedagogical era 
in the field of pianistic art. 
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These two, as the following exercises, are to be practiced 
through all the scales, also the chromatic scale. In con- 
tinuing these rhythmical schemes it will suffice to write 
out only the first measure, and the others are to be formed 
accordingly, which will cause no difficulty after the first 
two models have been printed out in full. The left hand 
always plays the exercise one octave lower, and the or- 
dinary scale fingering is to be used. 
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It is easily seen that the possibilities of different combina- 
tions are endless.’ Very interesting studies will arise, too, 
when the two hands are given different rhythmical figures, 
as the following example will show. 
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Whoever can play this last exercise, without stumbling, 


through all the scales (the inexorable metronome will be of 


great advantage in pursuing these studies) can do a great 
deal, and, | dare say, is prepared for the rhythm in ‘‘ Gotter- 
dammerung,” which we quoted before. It is advisable to 
practice these exercises first by tapping with two pencils— 
one in each hand—and this, of course, not on the keyboard 
but on the table or anywhere else. I always make my pu- 
pils overcome the difficulty of playing two notes against 
three, or three against two, in this manner, and | find I am 
saving them time. The mind of the student this way is not 
distracted by the musical sound, but has to be concentrated 
upon the nude rhythm. The importance of rhythm will be 
shown in the strongest light when I close these suggestions 
for rhythmical studies with the translation which the late 
great Hans von Biilow proposed for the first verse of the 
first chapter of St. John. He, of course, here understands the 
word rhythm in a sense which reaches far beyond its mu- 
sical meaning, and which rather assumes the meaning of all 
things being constituted after a wonderfuly orderly, system- 
atic scheme in this world. His translation is: 


‘*In the beginning there was rhythm.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A COURSE OF MUSICAL STUDY 
FOR A GREAT NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AMER- 
ICAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


REV. PETER ROBERTSON. 
[ Concluded. | 


CADEMIES of art and music sometimes fetter genius 
and defeat the very purpose for which they are found- 
ed. None of the greatest painters, such as Michael Angelo, 
da Vinci, or Raphael, studied in any art academy, but with 
private masters, with Nature, and with Nature’s God, giving 
direct attention to the real artwork, to national and historical 
subjects. None of the great giants of music, such as Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Palestrina, and Bach, ever studied in 
any conservatory of music, but followed a healthy, natural 
course, giving the freest exercise to their musical powers 
on the life around them. What teachers they had merely 
led out the latent powers within them, developed them from 
within, instead of the injurious modern pouring-in process 
which binds hand and foot, brain and heart, soul and spirit 
with lifeless and soul-destroying fetters of technique, mistak- 
ing the body for the soul, the casket for the jewel, the 
shadow for the substance. ‘‘A certain mechanical expert- 
ness,’’ Goethe tells us, ‘‘ must precede all arts’’; but there 
is a strong tendency just now to make technique the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end of all a student is taught 
in a college of music. 


‘**But ye maun learn to put the heart into it, man— 
to put the heart into it.” 
é —W alter Scott. 
For 
‘* Art is not the bread, but the wine of life.” 
—Jean Paul. 


Let us remember that it is music, American music, we 
want to cultivate, and while we ought to inform our young 
men and women on all the best that has been done in all 
lands up to date, yet we should cultivate a school of music 


which shall be recognized here in our country and through- 
out the world as distinctly and positively American. e 
may not be able to immediately raise up a mighty master 
spirit like Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, Bach, and Palestrina, 
the Homers, Shakespeares, Miltons, Goethes, Schillers, and 
Dantes of song, for such giants are God's rare and special 
gifts to man. But this we can do, and this we should ever 
strive to do, to maintain a healthful, vigorous school of 
American music and musicians, who shall express our 
national life. Dr. Lowell Mason, Dr. Geo. F. Root, J. K. 
Paine, Dudley Buck, G. W. Chadwick, E. A. MacDowell, 
Arthur Foote, and many others are American products of 
considerable ability, and are prophesies of better musical 
days for our beloved country. 

What we here say of foreign musicians applies only to 
that class of them who do not wish to become Americans, 
and to some persons born here in this country, having only 
a nominal residence in it, others having their naturalization 
papers, yet they remain foreigners to all intents and pur- 
poses, keeping and cultivating foreign tastes and habits, 
spending much of their time and most of their money 
abroad. To place such men at the head of our colleges and 
conservatories of music, where they can do incalculable 
harm, is worse than folly. It was the mixed multitude 
which came up with God's people out of Egypt, who were 
not pure Jews, who influenced for Egyptians’ ways and 
idolatry, who were a source of much evil, the cause of 
much sin and sore trouble, and who marred much the 
unity of the Jewish nation, and hindered the progress and 
the civilization which Israel was clearly called upon to work 
out. Let us beware of the mixed multitude on our shores, 
and see well to it that we do not choose our musical leaders 
and composers from them; see to it that we do not intrust 
the formation of the musical character of our young men 
and women to such. Of the body of foreigners and for- 
eign-born musicians who have intelligently and deliberately 
chosen our country as their country, as the writer has done, 
without any mental reservation whatever, and who are 
ready for any service and sacrifice in order to make it the 
grandest and greatest country in the world, we have only 
words of welcome and of praise, and say to all such, ‘‘Come 
with us and we will do thee good” Our objections do not 
apply to you; we can unite with you in working out a 
civilization and a national life, the outgrowth of the best 
blood of many lands, and which shall be given a distinct 
national cast and expression in language, in laws, in institu- 
tions, in literature, in architecture, in painting, poetry, sculp- 
ture, and last, but not least, in music. 

It is urged by foreign-born and foreign-bred, un-Ameri- 
canized musicians that we, as yet, have no history, no dis- 
tinct national life, will not have the musical talent for long 
years to come to be equal to conducting conservatories and 
colleges of music; we are too young, too inexperienced to 
have a National School of American music or American art; 
that we ought to content ourselves with foreign music and 
musicians; inhale for a long time the older musical atmos- 
phere from over the sea; in a word, take the proverbial ad- 
vice, ‘‘Tarry at Jericho till your beards be grown” (2 Sam. 
X. 5). 

The answer is that many of the best things are produced 
early in a nation’s life and history. Homer sang early in 
Greece's history, David sang at the same time when Israel 
was young and comparatively inexperienced. We drove 
the foreign invaders from our shores in the days of our in- 
fancy, and we were not as old as Methuselah when we sup- 
pressed the most gigantic civil war known to modern times, 
and now, only a few years having elapsed, the emblems of 
civil strife are concealed, the triumphs of peace and Ameri- 
can enterprises are yearly celebrated by us. The Stars and 
Stripes float lovingly over a united people possessing the 
most varied climate, the richest territory, the largest wealth 
ever bequeathed by God to a free and liberty-loving nation. 












The days of a nation’s youth are not to be despised, for in 
other lands they have been conducive to art and to music. 
We lead the world in the industrial arts. In enterprising 
inventions, what nation approaches us? Why not in the 
fine arts? Besides, we have already produced voices of the 
highest excellence, and some Americans have acquired repu- 
tation abroad. If, as Vice-President McAlpin claims is 
true, Americans teach in the Paris conservatories, they are 
surely qualified to conduct conservatories and colleges of 
music in their own country. Give them the chance. We 
have had foreign teachers a long time. If we are a nation 
composed of many nations, let us seek to assimilate, to 
unify, and to improve on all of them. A common idea, that 
of liberty and union, lately welded us together as one heart 
and one mind. We have, therefore, proved that we have 
great power of assimilation. We stand on the shoulders of 
many centuries; let us therefore aspire higher, look further 
and in more directions, and let us express our superior 
national heritage, view, privilege, and experience in ap- 
propriate American song. 

ungary has now her National School of Music, of which 
Dvorak is a representative. 

France has freed herself from foreign musical invasion and 
has now a National School of Music, of which Gounod is a 
worthy representative. 

Germany has freed herself from foreign musical intrusion, 
and Brahms, just deceased, is her representative. 

England at last has delivered herself from long foreign 
musical oppression, and now places at the head of all her 
music-schools, without exception, only native-born English- 
men. 

Boston has learned the lesson and placed Mr. George W. 
Chadwick, a native of America, at the head of the New 
— Musical Conservatory. 

The Boston Conservatory has an American, Mr. Herman 
P. Chelius, at its head—a musician and composer of repute. 
Most of the leading teachers in this institution are Ameri- 
can-born and received their musical education mainly in this 
country. These two Conservatories have each a Church 
department of music, and evidently take delight in showing 
proper regard for the great patron of music. The New Eng- 
land is approaching the National School in question. It had 
1311 students last year, representing forty-four States, three 
Territories, the District of Columbia, and five foreign coun- 
tries. 

Let Cincinnati catch the patriotic inspiration and place her 
music in the hands of an American by birth, taste, and habit, 
not a foreign resident, and say to all who shall teach in this 
coming National American School of music and musicians, 
You shall henceforth teach our young men and women to 
sing our American love, American joy, American struggle, 
sorrow and achievement, and write sonnets and cantatas, 
and compose for us oratorios, masses, and symphonies 


which shall represent us. Keep our youth at home till the, 


completion of their musical studies, grant no more prizes 
or fellowships to send them abroad to un-Americanize them, 
and make it your chief aim in all your musical instructions 
to secure for us, the People of the United States of Amer- 
ica, a high and lasting place in the great world of music. 

Whatever stands in the way of this true Americanism in 
music, as in everything else, should be discouraged and re- 
moved. 

If foreign musicians come here to make a convenience of 
us, make their fortunes out of us, which they spend abroad, 
foist their foreign ways and music upon us, let us discoun- 
tenance and frown upon them. If it is not possible for us to 
assimilate and Americanize them, then let us keep clear of 
them musically, relegate them to callings less vital to our 
civilization than the profession of music. 

If it is a good thing to practice this ostracism on our own 
musical sons and daughters, why limit its benefactions to 
the children of song; why not extend it to business and 
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general professional life, and see where it will land us? 
When a great business enterprise is to be undertaken 
much money and brains is invested to make their earth 
yield her treasures, send to Germany for some railroad 
magnate; when severe and critical surgical operations must 
be performed, send to the famous school of Scotch physi- 
cians for an expert; when feats of engineering skill must be 
accomplished, send to France for the necessary scientific 
skill, and crown our folly by putting dynamite under West 
Point, which has furnished so many able and valiant sol- 
diers. Let us be consistent, not select one only class of our 
gifted sons and daughters to belittle, discount and ruin by 
means of our foreign musical idols. 

Music is too important a factor in civilization for us to be 
almost wholly dependent upon foreign manufacture, im- 
portation, and foreign instruction. The songs of a nation 
show the highwater mark of her national life and national 
glory; let us therefore have these in our own friendly hand. 
We should give good heed to the pithy and pregnant utter- 
ance of a most distinguished man, when he exclaimed: ‘‘Let 
me make the songs of a nation and | care not who make its 
laws.” 

** The world moves out of the night, 


Out of the darkness into the light, 
It is daylight everywhere.” 


STYLE. 


BY CALIXA LAVALLEE. 


USIC, as well as literature, has its elements, its syntax, 
rhetoric, and its different styles in the art of composi- 
tion. We mean by style the qualities and different means 
of execution which each master brings forth and the manner 
in which they convey their ideas. Style is not genius, but 
it helps to bring it out. Genius creates, while style is the 
art of correctly interpreting. Genius gives life, style gives 
form. The character of genius is invention; that of style to 
cleverly render. 

Style consists in the art of choosing with good taste one's 
ideas; to give them with clearness, observing, however, 
their just proportions. Elegance, energy, strength, etc., etc., 
are some of the qualities of style. 

Inspiration is spontaneous; it is a flash of lightning which 
sparkles out of genius, while the acquirements of the beauties 
of style takes long and careful culture. Style is clear-colored 
and brilliant, if the composer possesses an expansive imagi- 
nation, great lucidity in the manner of formulating his ideas. 
On the contrary, it will become heavy and devoid of color 
if the musical writer is not inventive and clever enough to 
present his ideas properly. An elegant turn, a certain way 


of phrasing, gives a particular character to the works of 


masters who are in the habit of using them. It is like a fa- 
miliar language; it is what we might call the manner, the 
style of the master. 

If style is more particularly in the domain of creation we 
will not deny the fine qualities of artists who, while faith- 
fully interpreting the works of masters, show, neverthe- 
less, their own individuality. The study of music, as well 
as all arts, may be governed by different methods. All cel- 
ebrated composers and virtuosos aim to create a school by 
the style of their works. 

Genius does not follow any guide, yet all masters, even 
the greatest, have begun by imitation before tracing a new 
route. The influence of the first teaching, the great exam- 
ples of the chiefs of schools, always directs the first attempts 
of masters, which in their turn will create new forms. 

To charm, to excite the emotions, to interest, such must 
be the aim of the composer and virtuoso. The charm in 
style depends on its natural simplicity, its elegance, its grace 
in melody, its originality, its harmonious proportions in the 
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musical speech, and, above all, truth in expression and in 
accent given in characteristic pieces. In passionate and dra- 
matic passages the player, while giving to the phrase all its 
agitation and accent, which represents the action of the soul, 
must use a great deal of discretion from the too quick transi- 
tion of loud to soft. In employing those effects too often it 
becomes as tiresome to a delicate ear as it would be to a 
judge in painting, who would constantly see nothing but 
opposing colors. The art consists of well observing the 
graduation of accents, sonority and movement; to vary the 
shades indefinitely, according to what you wish to express. 
The real talent is to know how to employ those varieties of 
accents at the proper time and place without, however, 
losing sight of the general style of the piece; for all those de- 
tails will help to the general effect of preserving unity in its 
variety. 

The beauty of style depends on the nobleness of the in- 
spiration. The merit of expression and style in execution 
is to render it truthfully, without any exaggerated accent 
or overmade sentiment; the idea of the master. A simple 
style can perfectly be united with sober ornamentations. 
The andantes from Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and several 
other masters, have given beautiful examples of it. 

In the elegant style, admitting light passages, ingenious 
embroidery, arabesques of a gracious turn, Field, Hummel, 
Herz, Dohler have excelled. In the pathetic style, where 
brilliancy, powerful effects, where the nature of expression 
is as warm as the blood circulating in our veins, Beetho- 
ven, Weber, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Hiller, Alkan 
and Heller have, in different directions, followed the same 
course. 

The modern accentuation and expression can not be ap- 
plied to the naive style of Couperin, Rameau, etc. It would 
indeed sound very strange to give modern intentions to the 
fugues and fantasias of Bach, Handel or Scarlatti. Each 
period has a certain color of style that must be preserved. 
The great art in execution is to know how to render, in the 
proper sentiment which characterizes each master, the va- 
rious turns, the expression of their style, and that in a sim- 
ple manner and without affectation—with that natural way 
which is the perfection of art. 

Intelligence and sentiment, united with good method and 
a wise progression in study, will give all those precious 
qualities to the pupil. He will acquire grace, elegance and 
a sympathetic and noble style. 


HOW DO WE HEAR MUSIC? 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY CARL HOFFMAN. 


| WISH to state two questions bearing upon music-hearing 
in its two aspects, passive and positive, and glance at them 
very briefly. 


How do we hear music? (The natural basis.) 
How should we hear music? (Nature plus cul- 


First. 

Second. 
ture. ) 

In the first place, as we all know, in any musical per- 
formance, the sum total of its vibrations is very different 
from the sum total of the vibrations recognized by the con- 
sciousness. The physical ear responds with passive faithful- 
ness to all the atmospheric disturbances the performance gives 
rise to, but no two of us are likely to agree exactly regarding 
the selection, qualitative and quantitative, which the will, 
acting through consciousness, makes from these disturb- 
ances in building up its concept of the tonal idea. This se- 
lecting and relationing of vibrations will always accord with 
and be measured by the mental state of each hearer at the 
moment, and each will get from the performed work just 
what he brings in mental and spiritual attainments to the 
hearing of it; the giving and receiving in the case being ex- 
exact equivalents, only stated in different terms. 
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It is evident, therefore, that not a fixed but ever-shitfting 
scale of values must be applied to musical thought, and for 
two hearers to relation a set of auditory impressions into one 
and the same concept would be less easy than to duplicate 
in haphazard dealing a hand in whist, or to repeat a set of 
combinations in chess. In each case, variations as respects 
number, order and strength would everlastingly be present. 
The musical idea seems to accommodate itself in its diversified 
meanings to a// listeners in all the degrees of spiritual and 
mental insight possessed by each, filling the larger vessels 
equally with the small. We are thus led to assume an infi- 
nite series of conceptive ideals, from which it may be claimed 
that music can only find its ultimate, absolute valuation in 
the Infinite mind of God, the eternal, self-existent / am. 

We hear music, moreover, not as a structureless concourse 
of musical concepts, but these as related together into an or- 
ganic, formal whole—into musical parts of speech, and 
through these into the complete structure of a musical dis- 
course. This power of entering into musical thought from 
its logical side is coincident with that of the ratiocination of 
ideas, and while small or large, according to gifts and ex- 
perience, is common to all hearers who in any degree appre- 
hend musical relationships. The pleasure we thus derive 
from satisfying our logical instincts in following out the mu- 
sical thought explains in great measure our willingness to 
listen hours long to a musical program. Mere beauty of 
tone, finish in phrasing, or skill in technique would not suf- 
fice for this; we would soon tire of all these as considered 
alone, but, as contributive to the effective expression of the 
idea, they help to keep up our interest unflaggingly to the 
end. It is this sense of the relation of ideas which, pos- 
sessed in large measure by some lovers of music who yet 
have no technical knowledge of it, enables them even to 
become, by dint of much hearing of master works, intelligent 
and appreciative listeners. 

To consider the positive side of the question, if it is true 
that we get from our hearing of music only so much as we 
bring of spiritual power to it, does it not follow that our 
spiritual, mental, and even physical upbuilding, in order to 
the best possible attitude, is all important? As in examining 
a painting | place myself at an angle and at a distance which 
will give the best light and perspective to its objects, pre- 
liminary to a right conception of the work, so must I, in au- 
dience of the tone- picture, strive to seek out the ‘‘ proper 
point of view” for the relating of its structural parts (the ob- 
jects in the music painting) and apprehending their under- 
lying spiritual intent. This is more difficult than in the case 
of the real painting, since the objects in the latter exist in 
Space and so afford leisure for examination, while those of 
music, existing in ¢ime only, that is, in movement and pass- 
ing rapidly by, are at my command for examination only as 
memory recalls them. 

The lesson to be gathered from the consideration of our 
subject is, that music-hearing, in its best sense, calls for and 
gives incentive to the largest developraent in all possible lines 
of culture, and, inferentially, therefore furnishes a strong 
argument for music as an essential factor in a liberal educa- 
tion. 


It is no longer thought desirable to play scales from end to 
end of the keyboard continuously, at the rate of one thou- 
sand per hour, for it has been discovered that this leads to 
routine or perfunctory practice, to reverie and general men- 
tal demoralization, and leaves undeveloped the will-power 
of the executant. A psycho-physiological activity is neces- 
sary. Hence, we now insist upon accents being made. 
Accent is evidence of the will stimulated into action. There 
is a determination that one note shall be stronger than its 
neighbors, and special force must be generated to realize 
this wish. 











HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 
No. 8. 


PAISIELLO (pé-I-sl-41'16), G.—Italian composer, born May 9, 1741; died June 5, 1816. 

PALADILHE (pé-lé-dél’), EMILE—French composer, born June 3, 1844. 

PALESTRINA (pé-lés-trénii), G. P. DA—Italian composer, born 1515; died Febru- 
ary 2, 1594. 

PALMER, H. R.—American composer, born April 26, 1834. 

PANSERON (piin-s¢-rong), A.—French composer and vocalist, born April 26, 1796; 
died July 29, 1859. 

PAPE (pi’peh), WM. B.—American composer and pianist, born February 27, 1850 

PARADIES (pii-rii-dés’), MARIA T. VON—Austrian pianist, born 1759; died 1824. 

PAREPA, ROSA—Scottish soprano, born 1836; died 1874. 

PARKER, J C. D.—American composer and organist, born June 2, 1828. 

PASDELOUP (pi-dé-loo’), J. E.—French conductor, born September 15, 1819; died 
August 13, 1887. 

PATTI, ADELIN A—Spanish soprano, born 1843. 

PATTI, CARLOTTA (sister of A.)—Italian soprano, born 1840; died 1889. 

PAUER (pou’ér), ERNST—Austrian composer, pianist and writer, born 1826. 

PERGOLESI (pér-g6-léh‘si), G. B.—Italian, born January 4, 1710; died March 16, 1736. 

PIATTI (pé‘it-ti), A.—Italian composer and 'cellist, born January &, 1822. 

PICCINI (pit-ché’nl), N.—Italian composer, born January 16, 1728; died May 7, 1800. 

PINSUTI, CIRO (pin-soo’t!, ché’r6)—Italian composer, born May 9, 1829; died March 
10, 1888. 

PLAIDY (play’di), LOUIS—German pianist and writer, born November 28, 1810; 
died March 3, 1874. 

PLANQUETTE, ROBERT—French composer, born July 21, 1850. 

PLEYEL, IGNAZ (pli’él, ig’niits), J.—German composer, born June 1, 1757; died 
Novem ber 14, 1831. 

PONCHIELLI (p6n-ki-€!'lf), A.—Italian composer, born September, 1834; died Janu- 
ary 17, 1886. 

PONIATOWSKI (pén yii-téw’sk!), PRINCE J. M. F. X. J.—Polish composer, born 
February 20, #816; died July 3, 1873 

PRESSEL, G. A.—German composer, born June 11, 1827; died July 30, 1890. 

PORPORA (pér-pé-ri), NICCOLO—Italian composer, born August 19, 1686; died 
February, 1767. 

PROCH (prokh), HEINRICH—German composer and violinist, born July 22, 1809; 
died December 18, 1878. 

PROKSCH (préksh), J.—Bohemian teacher, born 17%; died 1864. 

PRU DENT (proo-dong), E. B.—French composer, born February 3, 1817; died May 
14, 1863. 

PRUME (proom), F. H.—Belgian composer, born June 3, 1816; died July 14, 1849. 

PURCELL, HENRY—English composer, born 1658: died November 21, 1695. 

QUEDANT (ka-dong), JOSEPH —French composer, born December 7, 1815. 

RAFF (riff), J. J.—German composer, born May 27, 1822; died June 25, 1882. 

RAMEAU (rii-m6), J. P.—French composer, born September 26, 1683 ; ‘died Septem 
ber 12, 1764. 

REINECKE (ri-né k¢), CARL—German composer, born June 23, 1824. 

REISSIGER (ris’si-gér), C. G.—German composer, born January 31, 1798; died No- 
vember 7, 1859. 

REMENYI (r@-mén-yl), ED.—Hungarian violinist, born 1830, 

RHEIN BERGER (rin-bér-gér), J.—German composer, born March 17, 1839. 

RICCI (riteht), F.—Italian composer, born October 22, 1809 ; died December 10, 1877. 

RICHARDS, BRINLEY—Welsh composer, born November 13, 1817: died May 1, 1859. 

RICHTER, HANS (rikh’tér, bins)—Hungarian composer, born April 4, 1843. 

RIEMANN, HUGO (ré’miin, hoo’g6)—German theorist, born July 18, 1849. 
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THE ART OF SELECTING STUDIES. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE PIANO. BY LOUIS 
ARTHUR RUSSELL.* 


THE art of selection from orsige the many studies, that 
the individual requirements of many students may be 
properly met, is a rare acquirement among teachers. Yet 
Selection must be made, for the obvious reason that to do 
all of the studies is impossible. 
_ The first great requirement in making a selection of studies 
is in the matter of classification. What is the special tech- 
nical or musical object of a study? Having discovered these 
points (or this point) classification is readily accomplished. 

The next important question is as to the pupil's require- 
ments. This is a sort of musical therapeutics and diagnosis. 
doe patient and his technical or musical ailment, the proper 
Study, 

How many teachers are ready for this responsible duty? 
How many teachers are able to rightly diagnose their pupils’ 
ill conditions, and how many have a library of. classified 


* From a Review in The Pianist and Organist. 
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remedies which they can use rightly and with assurance ot 
successful result ? Let each teacher answer for himself. The 
usual way is to ‘‘put the pupil through a course of studies,”’ 
or perhaps an ‘Instruction Book.” The ‘‘course’’ means 
something, perhaps anything named ‘‘ Studies,” from the in- 
evitable Czerny, the father of large opus numbers, to the no 
less inevitable Cramer, Clementi and Bach. The ‘ Book”’ 
means ‘‘Hunten,” ‘‘ Richardson,” or some other thick book, 
full of scales and things. 

This is a large part of the machinery of piano-teaching and 
study. One can never graduate, for one can never reach the 
end of studies or of thick books; one never knows one’s 
status because the only data are such as give names of books 
and studies ‘‘gone through.” To have passed through 
‘* Richardson” almost proclaimed one a musician in Amer- 
ica twenty-five years ago, but today we have learned an- 
other lesson. Our test is not, ‘‘ What have you ‘gone 
through’?” but, ‘‘ What do you know and what can you 
do?” We want results today, and they must be ‘‘good”’ 
at that. Since, then, teachers are nowadays really expected 
to teach and not simply to allow the talented pupil to show 
what the Lord has done for him, and since the great mass 
of teachers are not able to diagnose and prescribe prop- 
erly for their pupils, and, again, since the great mass of 
practice material published at the present time makes it a 
severe task even for the wiser teachers to make the fittest 
selections from among so much of music, it becomes a pres- 
ent necessity that experienced teachers of wide information 
come to the aid of the weaker teachers and to supply them 
with classified or, at least, graded selections of study matter. 

Classification in its full meaning or possibilities is as yet 
not realized in published works, but of graded selections our 
publishers are giving us excellent editions. 

It is not to be thought that all teachers need the assistance 
of the compiler and editor, yet even with the most expe- 
rienced there are advantages derived from the use of selected 
studies, which ought not to be overlooked, 7. e., they save 
the busy teacher's time; they may take him out of a rut into 
fresh and fruitful paths; they are often cheaper for the pupil. 
For the inexperienced or less cultured and less expert teach- 
ers the selected material, compiled by reputable teachers, is 
of the greatest value. Much could be written on the sub- 
ject of classified practice matter, but further discussion is not 
pertinent to this review. To return, then, more particularly 
to our subject, we will direct attention to a set of selected 
studies by that eminent teacher and writer, W. S. B. 
Mathews, named ‘‘Mathews’ Graded Materials” (4 vols., 2 
grades each, at $1.00), and ‘‘ The Beginner in Phrasing”’ 
(1 vol., $1.00). 

Probably no man in America has done so much teaching 
through the printing-press as Mr. Mathews. He is the Dean 
of the universal faculty, whose teaching is not limited within 
a studio's four wails, but reaches wherever the printed page 
can go. 

It is only necessary to say that these five books are made 
up out of scores of large works, from which the most useful 
has been taken, and so woven together as to supply the re- 
quirements of the average student for such practice matter 
as generally falls under the title of s/uvdzes, though in nowise 
to be looked upon as supplying the fundamental technical 
work, scales, arpeggios, passages, double thirds, etc., etc. 
Mr. Mathews has drawn upon the very best sources of 
etude literature, and with great success. 

Teachers of experience will not all agree that this is the 
only or even the best probable selection of material, but all 
must agree that the material is all good, that it is cleverly 
graded, and that it presents no redundant matter. ‘‘ Five- 
Minute Studies,” by Wilson G. Smith, Op. 63 (2 vols. at 
$1.00), are technically interesting. Several of the studies are 
especially adapted to aid in the development of the weaker 
part of the hand. Many of the passages are modern in 
figuration and will prove helpful in bravoura study. The 
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chief weakness in the set appears to be in the fact that they 
are mainly for the right hand. 

‘*Transposition Studies for Daily Practice,” by the same 
author (1 vol. at $1.50). The scope of these studies is 
broader than the above. The numbers are melodious, some 
of them poetic ; they include a large variety of passage figu- 
ration, and carry many practical and useful suggestions for 
left-hand work. 

The chromatic sequences of technical difficulties give spe- 
cial importance to these as well as the five-minute studies 
mentioned above. The studies are not easy, but are within 
the scope of students who have a fair facility in scales, ar- 
peggios, double thirds and octaves, which, of course, implies 
accentuation and some control over variety of touch. 


A PROFESSIONAL CODE. 


Article 1. | am the only man who understands and 
cares for Art; also the only man who is capable of working 
for it disinterestedly. 

ARTICLE 2. All other players and singers are self-seeking, 
and most of them play and sing very badly. 

ARTICLE 3. Money paid to any other teacher or player 
is mostly wasted or worse. 

ARTICLE 4. Through reflection and by happy instinct | 
have come into a large capital of thought and understand- 
ing. As this is my business capital, it would be the height 
of indiscretion for me to communicate any of it, except a 
little of the esoteric part at so much an hour, and to one 
pupil at a time. 

ARTICLE 5. When I die the chances are that the world 
will go to the dogs, musically. It will be very unfortunate, 
but what can | do? 

ARTICLE 6. Societies and affiliations are mostly detri- 
mental to the interests of Art and to Me. They tend to 
draw things down to a common level, thus hindering Prog- 
ress and a Proper Recognition of My Position. 

ARTICLE 7. It is said and must be forever impossible to 
bring the rank and file of the so-called musical profession 
up to any proper idea of Art as | understand it. 

ARTICLE 8. At the same time, whatever can be properly 
done for them, | am willing to undertake if properly en- 
couraged AND PAID. 


THE USE OF THE PEDAL. 


N his new book on ‘‘ Technique and Expression in Piano- 
forte Playing,”’ Mr. Franklin Taylor thus writes of the 
functions of the pedals: ‘‘ The function of the pedal on theright 
is to remove the dampers from the strings, and so to allow 
any string which may be struck to continue sounding until 
the momentum derived from the blow is exhausted and the 


string has come to rest. Ifa string be struck without using 
the pedal, the damper attached to the key falls upon it di- 
rectly the finger is raised, and causes the cessation of the 
sound. Thus the dampers provide the means for playing 
staccato, the pedal the means for producing sustained sound. 
This pedal is verv generally called the ‘loud pedal,’ but the 
name is inappropriate and misleading, since the increase of 
loudness, irrespective of the touch, merely results from the 
combination of a larger number of different sounds than 
could be grasped at once by the hands alone, while the use 
of the pedal, for its proper purpose of sustaining, is quite as 
effective in pianissimo as in forte passages. A more suitable 
designation, and one frequently used, is that of ‘damper 
pedal.’ The great utility of the pedal lies in the fact that it 
practically gives the player the advantage of a third hand, 
since a note can be struck, say in the middle of the keyboard, 
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and sustained while both hands are engaged at any distance 
from it. But since all the notes sounded during the holding 
down of the pedal are sustained alike, it follows that clear- 
ness of the harmonic progressions can only be obtained by 
changing the pedal—that is, by releasing and again depress- 
ing it—at each change of the harmony, as otherwise two 
conflicting harmonies would be heard at the same time, and 
the result would be a discordant confusion. Not that such 
confusion is always disagreeable in effect; on the contrary, 
it is occasionally desired by the composer, and expressly in- 
dicated, as in the last fifteen bars of the first movement of 
Mendelssohn's Fantasia in F sharp minor, Op. 28.... The 
chief difficulty to be encountered in learning to use the pedal 
is the necessity for depressing it immediately after striking 
the notes which it is intended to sustain, instead of follow- 
ing the natural inclination to move hand and foot together.” 
Equally to the point are his remarks on the ‘‘ soft” pedal. 
‘‘The employment of the soft pedal for the mere purpose 
of playing pianissimo is to be deprecated, and although its 
use may be convenient at times, there is never any real ne- 
cessity for the player to avail himself of its assistance, since a 
delicate and well-controlled touch should be capable of re- 
ducing the tone almost to extinction without any particular 
difficulty. The student should, therefore, cultivate the 
power of producing a perfect pianissimo by the fingers alone, 
and the soft pedal should be employed in those passages 
only, and they are fairly numerous, in which its peculiar ef- 
fect is an advantage.”’ 


LEGATO PLAYING.* 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


i is one of the chief weaknesses of the pianoforte as a mu- 
sical instrument that owing to its mechanical construc- 
tion a perfect /ega/o is an impossibility. The singer can 
vocalize ‘a succession of sounds on one vowel without the 
slightest break in the continuity of sound, but the pianist 
has to deal with separate strings and separate hammers, and 
therefore each sound sings, as it were, a separate syllable, 
with a more or less hard consonant at the beginning of it. 
To minimize the evil, and so to approach as closely as pos- 
sible to a perfect /egato, it is important to observe that a suc- 
cession of notes of equal strength, however perfect the me- 
chanical connection may be, will never sound smooth. The 
recurring percussion, particularly if the notes are of equal 
length, seems to attract the ear, and to destroy all sense of 
continuity. But if the same notes are played with gradation 
of strength, either crescendo or diminuendo, the effect of 
legato is at once felt, and the disturbing percussion is unno- 
ticed. Everything then depends on variety and gradation of 
tone, and it is an excellent plan, in studying an ordinary 
legato melody, to determine that no two consecutive notes 
shall be of precisely the same strength. The amount of 
variety must, of course, depend on the character of the phrase, 
but very slight differences are sufficient for the purpose, and 
if an actual crescendo or diminuendo should appear unsuit- 
able, it is always possible to increase towards the middle 
and diminish towards the end of the phrase, or vice versa, 
according to circumstances. Perfect control over such deli- 
cate nuances implies perfect control over the fingers—in 
other words, perfect technique—and can only be acquired by 
those who possess a sufficiently sensitive ear, together with 
the necessary perseverance in study. Attentive listeners 
will agree that command over all gradations of tone between 
pianissimo and fortissimo, and perhaps especially between 
pianissimo and piano, is a chief characteristic of all great 
players. It is, indeed, far more than velocity or force, 
the sign and token of pianoforte technique of the highest 
class. 


*Technique and Expression in Pianoforte-Playing. 
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legatissimo tl accomp. 
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To my friend Mr C. J. Rosebault. 


IN VENICE. 


Barearolle. L. DANZIGER. 
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Barcarolle. 











Revised and fingered by 
Emit Liebling. 


J. B. DUVERNOY, Op.272, N® 2. 
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dolce legato. 
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G. BACHMANN. 


Allegro leggiero. (105 = ; 
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Pp scherszando. 
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»EIN STUNDLEIN WOHL VOR TAG.” 
“BEFORE THE DAWN OF DAY.” 


Ed. Morike. 
HIGH VOICE. GUSTAV PRESSEL. 


























Andante con moto. 
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WHATEVER your studies are, says a recent writer, play a 
little of Bach every day. It will give strength to your ground- 
work. 


Our publishers issue a quarterly bulletin of new music 
specialties, foreign and domestic, containing information of 
great use to students and teachers, which they will doubt- 
less be pleased to send to any address, to which it is not 
now sent, upon application. 


THe November Visiror will have, besides its regular music 
pages, a supplement of fine Thanksgiving Anthems. These 
will be suitable alike for the special service of Thanksgiving 
Day, and also for any of the joyous services of the church, 
so their use need not be confined to this one particular occa- 
sion. 


WE call attention at this time (and it is none to early) to 
the new music for Christmas, advertised by our publishers 
on the last page of the cover of this Visiror. The new cata- 
logue of Christmas Music, Services, Cantatas, Anthems, So- 
los, etc., etc., will be sent to any address upon applica- 
tion. 


WE are constantly having offered for our approval me- 
chanical devices of all sorts, designed to relieve the music 
student of work, thought and investigation. We have never 
favored any of these mental labor-saving machines. To be 
paradoxical, we will say that the only labor-saver is hard 
work; it is the only road to success, anyway. As Brendel 
says, ‘natural gifts may produce a poet, but it does not 
make a musician.” The highest perfection is reached only 
by untiring practice and almost ceaseless work. Avoid, then, 
all methods and appliances which do not incite the mind to 
vigorous action. 


ALL great inventions and all great works and forms of 
music owe their existence to many years of thought and 
toil, not only on the part of the inventor and composer, but 
also on the part of many others who have preceded the in- 
vention and the form. As Rubinstein truly says: ‘‘It is an 
error altogether in music to say that be created the opera, 
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be the symphony, be the string quartette, se the sonata, and 
soon. Everything has had its origin in many, and little by 
little; then one appears who accomplishes the most beauti- 
ful in that particular form, and it at once becomes the bearer 
of his name.”’ 


Dr. N. J. ELSENHEIMER’s article, entitled ‘‘ Vocal Music the 
Life of Instrumental Music,” which appeared in a recent 
Visiror, contains ideas which the Vistror has often advo- 
cated, and which deserve serious thought. We are pleased 
to see that the article is being extensively copied by music 
journals at home and abroad. The instrumental performer 
who sings, or who understands the principles of vocal music, 
has much the advantage of one who is ignorant of these 
things. The mother and teacher of Miss Leonora Jackson, 
the wonderful child violinist, now creating such a sensation 
in Europe, once said to us that the young lady produced no 
satisfactory tones from the violin until she was taught to 
sing. She then made her violin sing, with what result is 
known to all the world. Technique is both desirable and 
necessary, but soulfulness, or songfulness, is much more 
desirable and necessary. 


GENERAL knowledge and ‘teaching knowledge are quite 
different things. A person may know ‘‘lots” and not be 
able to teach anything. The ability to impart to others what 
one knows of any subject is the distinctive characteristic of a 
genuine teacher. But the mere peddling out of facts is not 
imparting or teaching those facts; it is simply repeating 
them, and a well-taught parrot could do that much. To 
lodge an idea in another’s mind; to make him apprehend 
and comprehend; to arouse the mental faculties and in- 
cite to independent thought and action, is teaching. If | 
say to a pupil, ‘‘this sign ts called a half note and represents 
a sound two beats long,’’ | make a statement which may or 
may not be comprehended by him; but if I can get him, 
by listening to sounds of different lengths, to see the nec- 
cesity for proper signs to represent those lengths and the 
means of measuring them, he is ready to accept any state- 
ment I may make in regard to those signs, and appropriate the 
facts to his own use, and thus increase his own knowledge. 
Accumulation of facts is not education; only that knowl- 
edge which becomes our own by appropriation (practical 
use) is formative of character and conducive to mental 
growth. 


THE WISE TEACHER. 


In attempting to lead pupils to an appreciation of a better 
class of music than that which at first seems to delight them, 
teachers should be very careful not to denounce the ‘‘trash”’ 
too unreservedly. That which pleases the pupil is not trash 
to him, and if he is to be led up higher his present state 
must be respected; at least his antagonism must not be 
aroused. The Visiror offers a few suggestions: 

Teachers must not expect to ‘‘yank”’ their pupils out of 
perdition (as they look at it) at the first lesson, or by one 
mighty pull. It is a law of spiritual growth as well as of 
mental development, that the pupil must be left in freedom 
to choose between what may be offered to him. 

Even Heaven can not be thrust upon one against his will— 
nor the other place. 

The wise teacher will “‘gently lead,’ and never drive. 
He will never forget that he stands upon a different plane 
from that of his pupil, and will endeavor to bring his pupil 
up to where he is by a proper regard of the pupil's rights 
from the pupil's point of view. 

The wise teacher will say, ‘‘come up higher and | will 
show you better things; come with me and | will do you 
good.” If he teaches wisely he need not trouble himself 
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about the pupil's trash, or his taste. The pupil will see for 
himself the difference, and will discard the one as he im- 
proves the other. 

The promise, ‘‘He will gently lead those that are with 
young,” has also a deeper and different meaning than that 
commonly given to it, and this meaning is one for all teachers. 
It means that all those in whom the germs of new thoughts, 
new desires, new aspirations, and new ideas are beginning 
to live, should be gently cared for during the development 
of this new life. At this time, contrary to the common 
opinion and practice, the best and kindest teachers should 
have charge of the unfolding mind. The smoking flax must 
not be consumed, the bending reed must not be broken. 
All must be tenderly cared for until strengthened and de- 
veloped into independent existence. 

The thoughtlessness and brutality of teachers have much 
to answer for. 

What a pupil brings to a teacher at first may be of no 
value to the teacher, but it may be of great value to the pu- 
pil at this time. The teacher should wisely lay hold of all 
that is most promising of the pupil’s mental possessions, and 
build on that, saying little, if anything, about what he may 
find that is unworthy. The pupil will get rid of that him- 
self when shown the better way. 

in all stages of a student's life he is entitled to the respect 
of his teacher. The very fact of his taking lessons is an 
evidence of a desire to better his mental condition. It is 
folly to antagonize and discourage him by senseless wit, 
ridicule and sarcasm aimed at his present likes and dislikes. 

Trash is a convertible as well as a relative term, and a 
good teacher will recognize the fact that what is trash to 
him may not be so to another, even on his plane of edu- 
cation, and that what he likes may be the veriest trash to 
his pupil. 

The pupil, then, is to be brought to the right point of 
view, not by denunciation of his present status of taste 
and appreciation, but by a hearty recognition, on the part 
of the teacher, of what may be seen to be worth building 
upon, and a gentle leading of the pupil from the lower 
plane on which he has been living, to the sunlit heights of 
the most cultured art. 


EDWIN W. GLOVER. 


MONG the most prominent of the present generation of 

music-teachers in Cincinnati is Edwin W. Glover, an 

excellent portrait of whom will be found on the first page 
of the Visiror cover for October. 

Mr. Glover was born at Coshocton, O., April 3, 1862. He 
received his first musical instruction from his father; later 
he studied piano and theory with Prof. E. M. Bowman, 
now of New York 

Mr. Glover entered the College of Music of Cincinnati in 
1881, graduating in 1883, with a diploma in piano and 
theory, certificate in organ, and was also awarded the 
Springer Gold Medal. He taught in the College the year 
before his graduation, and his name was added to the fac- 
ulty immediately after the completion of his studies, re- 
maining as a teacher until 1894, when he resigned, to open 
a school of his own. The pronounced success of his new 
school, now in spacious and elegantly-furnished rooms in 
the building of the Methodist Book Concern, shows the 
wisdom of the change. Mr. Glover has had wide expe- 
rience as an organist, and has officiated as organist and 
choir leader at many of the prominent churches of our city, 
among which may be mentioned The Central Christian 
Church, St. Paul's Methodist, First Presbyterian—resigning 
the latter position to accept that of organist and director of 
the music of the Mount Auburn Presbyterian Church, which 
position he has held for the past six years, making the 


church famous, in a musical way, by inaugurating a series 
of special services, at which selections from ‘‘ St. Paul,” 
‘* Messiah,” ‘‘Elijah,”” ‘‘ The Redemption,” ‘‘ Holy City,” 
etc., etc., were performed. 

Mr. Glover, who is now the musical director of the May 
Festival Chorus, has unusual training for practical work as 
a conductor of vocal societies. He studied chorus class- 
work and choral conducting with Mr. B. W. Foley ; had 
charge of the solfeggio classes at the College of Music, and 
now conducts the same classes in Mr. Foley’s school. He 
was for four years director of choral societies in Glendale, 
Wyoming, and other places, near Cincinnati, and is at pres- 
ent director of the music department of the Thane Miller 
School for girls, at Avondale. 

The Visiror had occasion a short time ago to comment 
on a recital by Mr. Glover's pupils. We have rarely at- 
tended a pupils’ recital where the music was of such a high 
order or so intelligently interpreted. His work with the May 
Festival Chorus, though he has had it but one season, has 
won for him the highest praise from both members and vis- 
itors. The Visiror congratulates Mr. Glover on his past 
successes and extends to him its best wishes for the future. 





CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 


LOCAL. 





P. A. Tirindelli has completed a new opera, which it is 
hoped will be given here during the season. The plot or 
story we may print in the next Visiror. 


Miss Baur’s Conservatory of Music, the oldest in the West, 
begins its fall term most auspiciously. Mr. Bohlmann and 
Mr. Krueger, both of whom spent the summer abroad, re- 
port full classes in all the departments. 


The rehearsals of the May Festival Chorus, in preparation 
for the Festival of 1898, will be resumed on Monday even- 
ing, October 4, 1897, in Melodeon Hall, Fourth and Walnut 
streets, beginning at 8 o'clock. 


Mr. Glover reports a promising opening of his Music 
School. His various other engagements for the year, some 
of which are enumerated in the sketch of his life which we 
give in another column, will keep him fully occupied. 


The Orpheus Club has already begun its rehearsals for 
the fall and winter, with Mr. Graninger as conductor. The 
rehearsals this season will be held in the piano-warerooms 
of The John Church Co. 


The Hon. Bernhard Bettmann has accepted the presidency 
of the Szngerfest Jubilee, which is to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the North American Szengerbund, to 
be held in our city in 1899. The Sengerbund was organ- 
ized in this city nearly fifty years ago. 


Mr. A. J]. Gantvoort has begun work with his People's 
Classes. The Beginners meet Monday evening of each 
week, and the Advanced Class (the Beginners of last year) 
meet on the following evening, at the Lyceum Hall, Col- 
lege of Music. 


The Symphony Orchestra Concerts for the coming season 
will be given as follows: Ten afternoon and ten evening 
concerts will be given, as usual, on Friday afternoons and 
Saturday evenings, in Springer Hall. The dates—November 
19 and 20; December 3 and 4; December 17 and 18; De- 
cember 31 and January 1; January 14 and 15; January 28 
and 29; February 11 and 12; February 25 and 26; March 
11 and 12; March 25 and 26. 
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lhe Auditorium School of Music opened its second year 
September 1, with ninety pupils—and ‘‘more a-coming.” 
Mr. Graninger has gathered about him as colaborers a re- 
markably talented company of teachers, some of whom, like 
Signorina Tecla Vigna and Cavalier Tirindelli, have inter- 
national reputations. 


We regret to announce the death of Mrs. H. D. Wells, 
which occurred at Philadelphia, September 14. Mrs. Wells 
is well known to the Visiror readers as Miss Florence Per- 
kins, and was a frequent contributor to its columns. She 
was for atime principal of the music department of Soule 
College, Murfreesboro, Tenn., and later principal at the Mon- 
tezuma College, Bessemer, Ala. Mrs. Wells was a teacher 
and musician of superior attainments, and was much ad- 
mired and beloved by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

GENERAL. 


Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, is expected to arrive in Amer- 
ica early in November. 


Melba has had enough of Wagner, and announces that 
she will never attempt to sing any of his operas again. 


Mr. Plunket Greene will visit America this fall. He will 
tour the Dominion of Canada as well as the United States. 


Mr. W. P. Thurston, who for several years past has had 
charge of the music department at Berea College, Berea, Ky., 
has opened a music studio at Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. Holman-Black, of Paris, France, is visiting his parents 
at Indianapolis. Mr. Black has a baritone voice of remark- 
able sweetness and power, and under a high degree of cul- 
ture. 


Miss Helen Hastreiter, formerly of the American Opera 
Co., will tour the United States the coming season with a 


company of herown. Miss Hastreiter was once a pupil of 


F. W. Root. 


Louis Baker Phillips, a composer and teacher of high 
standing, has lately taken charge of the musical department 
of the Ohio University, at Athens, O. Three songs of much 
merit, by Mr. Baker, have just just been issued by The John 
Church Co. 


Frau Cosima Wagner holds the copyright of ‘‘ Parsifal”’ 
until 1913, and it is doubtful if the reported performance of 
that work in New York next year will be permitted by 
her, as it is well known that she is opposed to any per- 
formances of the opera outside of Bayreuth. 


Miss Elise J. Allen, at one time well known in musical and 
literary circles in Cincinnati, has just been appointed to the 
lectureship of ‘‘ The History of Music,” in the Denver Con- 
Servatory of Music, University of Denver, Colorado. Miss 
Allen returns to work after a long period of study and of 
foreign travel. 


lt is reported that Dvorak is working upon an opera, of 
which the subject will be ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” He evi- 
dently is impressed with the idea that negro music is the 
characteristic American music, but he is very much mis- 
taken. We venture the prediction that an opera on the 
above subject will not be a success for many reasons. 


_ According to the Messaggero d’ Italia, Tamagno, the tenor, 
IS Nursing the latest attack of hoarseness, in Valderi, where, 
together with Rovetta, the Italian novelist, he is preparing a 
benefit performance for the poor folks of that region. ‘‘I 
shouldn't care,” he is quoted as saying, ‘‘if | had caught 
my cold in Paris, where everything went so well; but it 
does seem hard to bring nothing out of Germany but dis- 
approval and disease.” 
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We have long believed that the old Italian opera would 
have its day again. Signs point that way now from many 
directions. Even in Paris Italian opera is again the fashion. 
Recently, at the Grand Opera House, a performance of ‘‘ The 
Hug"ienots ” brought in 22,000 francs, which was consid- 
ered phenomenal for the ‘‘dead season,” says a contempo- 
rary. 


Pablo de Sarasate. the Spanish violinist, is a great admirer 
of the national sport of bullfighting. On a recent visit to 
his old home, Pamplona, while attending a more than usu- 
ally interesting bullfight, he actually tore his jeweled cuff- 
buttons from his cuffs and threw them at the matador, 
who had just dispatched his fourth bull. Truly, ‘‘ music 
hath charins,” etc., etc. 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich has taken a studio in Steinway Hall, 
Chicago, and began teaching there September 1. Miss Flor- 
ence French, Chicago correspondent of the N. Y. Courier, 
says of Mr. Goodrich’s ‘‘ Analytical Harmony,” ‘‘I have 
been lately studying Mr. Goodrich’s ‘ Analytical Harmony,’ 
and have found it the clearest, simplest form of a very diffi- 
cult subject that | have yet discovered.” 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Piano College gave a concert September 25. 


Mr. Jno. S. Van Cleve has opened a studio in the Athe- 
neum. 


Miss Alice McCabe gave a song-recital, at Kimball Hall, 
September 24. 


Mrs. Hess-Burr will lecture before the Women's Club, at 
Milwaukee, October 7. 


The Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, will be heard in concert, 
at Handel Hall, October 1, under the management of Clay- 
ton S. Summy. 


Mr. George Hamlin, tenor, and Mr. George E. Holmes, 
baritone, both of Chicago, were engaged for the Wor- 
cester Musical Festival, September 20 to 25. 


Miss Marion Carpenter, the violinist, played with much 
success at the Nashville Exposition September 23, on Chat- 
tanooga Day. 


Frederic W. Root gave an informal musicale for his pu- 
pil, Miss Genevieve Lester, Thursday morning, September 
15. Miss Lester is to join the Hughes Concert Company 
for an extended tour. 


Mile. Helene Noldi, a talented young Chicago singer, who 
has studied in Paris for some time, will appear in concert 
at Central Music Hall October 7. Mr. Hamlin, tenor, the 
Speiring Quartette, and Mrs. Hess-Burr, accompanist, will 
assist. 


Among the soloists engaged by the Chicago Orchestra 
for the forthcoming season are the following: Rosenthal, 
Joseffy, Ysaye, Marteau, Gerrardy, Nordica, Blauvelt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Georg Henschel, Campanari, Plancon, and the 
great French organist and composer, Alex. Guilmant. The 
season opens some time in October. 


Mr. A. ]. Goodrich’s ‘‘ Analytical Harmony ” has just been 
reviewed by Louis Arthur Russell, for the New York State 
Teachers’ Association. The report will be found in another 
column of this Visiror. 
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THE MAKEUP OF A PIANO. 


Shey is on exhibition in the spacious show-windows 
of the John Church Company’s Chicago house, on Wa- 
bash Avenue, a complete exposition of the makeup of an 
Everett Piano, the well-known and favorite instrument, of 
which this Company are the makers and general factors. 
Beside the exhibit of the details of piano-making are a large 
number of photographs of the various rooms and depart- 
ments of the factory, arranged progressively, so that the 
spectator, in passing along from one series of pictures to 
another, may follow the making of a piano from beginning 
to end; from the wood in the rough to an elegant, new- 
style, finished Everett just from the factory. The exhibit 
is naturally attracting a great deal of attention. The Presto 
thus enumerates the materials which are on display and 
which go to the makeup of an Everett piano: 


Winpow No. 1. 


Skeleton, without plate or sounding-board; face of pinblock, as they 
come from the press; bottom board, with pedals; trapwork-levers; sound- 
ing-board bridges, unfinished; pinblock-bridges; bronzed plate; sawed ve- 
neers; sounding-board; dressed pinblock (carefully examine the construction 
of this important part of a piano); trusses (we use only natural woods 
that match the body of case for all our trimmings) ; case, ready for varnish- 
ing. 

Signs: ‘‘ Our mahogany cases are all veneéted with mahogany,” ‘‘ Our 
walnut cases are all veneered with walnut,’’ ‘‘ Our oak cases are all ve- 
neered with oak,” ‘‘ No painting or graining,” ‘‘Are other makers as honest ?”’ 


Winpow No. 2. 

Casters ; roll of keyclotfi; action set up without hammers; damper- 
heads; bottom action rail; hammer-rail felt ; nickel head-bolts ; cedar 
hammer-shanks ; regulating-rails; damper-levers; camlocks; tuning-pins ; 
damper-blocks; pedals; nosebolts; chilled-steel bottomplate-bolts; trapwork- 
springs ; clevices; regulating-rail brackets; jacks and stickers; keyboard ; 
spring-rails ; top-action rail, with damper-rod; sounding-board buttons; 
maple hammer-shanks; hammer-butts; front-rail punchings; nickel head-bolt 
washers ; trapwork-pins ; steel wire; action-brackets ; pressure-bar screws ; 
pedal-guards; balance-rail punchings. 


Winpow No. 3. 


Roll of bushing-cloth ; sheet of hammer-felt; roll of damper-felt; roll of 
nameboard-felt ; hammer-rails ; pressure-bars ; continuous hinges; finger- 
guards ; covered or wound bass strings. 

In the background appears a fine water-color drawing of the factory of 
the Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 


Winpow No. 4. 

Back, complete, ready for case and action (same in every Everett piano); 
hammers; New Style 19, in mahogany case; in white, with carved panels, 
etc., scattered around. 

Winvow No. 5. 

Contains two of the new styles of the Everett factory’s product, com- 
plete in every detail. One with the front boards off, showing how the interior 
looks with all the parts in place; the other as it would appear in any parlor. 
A very catchy card at the front of both calls attention tu these facts and is as 
follows: ‘‘ These pianos are the finished product of the Everett factory. The 
same materials as exhibited in the north windows of this building are com- 
ponent parts of these instruments. 24,000 have been made and sold in less 
time than ever before accomplished by a high-grade piano.’’ 


ANALYTICAL HARMONY. 


TS specialist committee appointed by the New York 
State Teachers’ Association to examine and report upon 
recent musical publications of value to the craft has handed 
in the following report of Mr. Goodrich’s great work: 

‘* ‘Analytical Harmony,’ by A. J. Goodrich. Of all the 
harmony studies of recent years, this of Mr. Goodrich is 
the most original and rational. The plan of the work is 
most logical and definite; each item leads with unusual nat- 
uralness into the next; no subject is slighted for one pre- 
sumably more important; no topic is left till it is finished. 
The book's principles are all deductions from the practical 
processes of the most eminent composers. The nomen- 
clature leaves convention behind and definitely expresses 
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the item symbolized or named. Many rules observed in 
the usual harmony book, but violated by the best compos- 
ers, are here ‘straightened out,’ the violations being quoted, 
the rule thus being more definitely explained, from both the 
theoretical and practical side. 

‘‘In his explanation the author makes a clear distinction 
between progressions and resolutions; by this classification 
Mr. Goodrich is enabled to explain away many otherwise 
conflicting rules, and in the treatment of the essential sev- 
enths many stumbling-blocks are removed, and the com- 
poser’s intentions are clearly revealed. Another original 
treatment of discords is in what he terms the direct and 
indirect resolutions of essential sevenths; the former con- 
stitute ‘authentic’ cadences, the latter ‘avoided’ cadences. 

‘*Mr. Goodrich explains the chromatic scale and chro- 
matic harmonization with much minuteness, giving thereby 
a special value to his book, for this subject is usually slighted 
by authors who do not realize the worriment caused to 
young writers because of this important item in composi- 
tion. 

‘‘The author uses no thorough-bass figures. He intro- 
duces an original treatise on ‘Harmonic Counterpoint,’ 
gives numerous diagrams illustrating form, rhythm, and 
construction, and nearly one thousand examples in nota- 
tion. The work has met the hearty approval of most oj 
our American composers, and may be said to reach the 
highwater mark of theory expositions from American pens. 


WHAT WE GET OUT OF MUSIC AND WHY. 
W. FRANCIS GATES. 


WE can get no more out of music than we take to the 


hearing of it. Music is more suggestive than inclusive, 
so tospeak. It does not stencil a concrete image on the mind 
of the listener and send him away with a definite picture of 
some scene, or event, or circumstance; but, on the other 
hand, it does suggest and create images that are fanciful, 
elusive, intangible, and impossible of analysis. It starts 
trains of fancy, just as trains of thought are started by con- 
crete, definite an analyzable ideas. 

Music is not logical as thought is logical. In music we do 
not say, ‘‘this is true, and that is true; hence the other is true.” 
The logic of music is simply, ‘‘this affects me thus and 
thus; and my feelings are so and so.” 

Music envelopes the hearer as an atmosphere, not as the 
walls of a building—with an atmosphere of delicate emotion- 
al sensitiveness, not with the concrete walls of hard fact and 
logical calculation. 

Hence, the coarse-grained mind, laden with facts and 
and logic, though it be, when it comes to the delicately sug- 
gestive creations of the musical world, must, by its very 
lack of these possibilities for more delicate emotional ex- 
pression, see and hear but little of what the music carries to 
the finer grained musical mind. To the musical person 
there is a whole host of fancies, musical and otherwise, 
started on their way by the ‘‘concourse of sweet sounds,’ 
giving a delight that can no more be expressed than it can 
be analyzed. 

But what the musician hears in the music will also depend 
on what he has before learned and heard—in fact, on his 
whole life experience. If his life has been limited in its 
mental, emotional, social, or even its geographical scope—and 
especially if it has been limited in the hearing of good 
music—what he gets out of the music he does hear will be 
proportionally limited. 

In other words, we hear in our music what our lives have 
been, or, rather a summary of what has previously come In- 
to our lives, and in this do we find the reason for the differ- 
ent effect made on different persons by the same music. 









THE USE OF THE THUMB. 


CORRESPONDENT enquires concerning the date when 

the use of the thumb in piano-playing was first introduced. 
History tells us that previous to Bach's time it was the custom 
to use the four fingers in an outstretched position with the 
thumb hanging down. Bach perceived that the system in 
vogue before his time was unnatural. When he attempted 
to use the thumb, however, he was compelled to alter the 
position of his fingers on account of the shortness of the 
thumb. As Dr. Spitta puts it in his great work, ‘‘ The 
Life of Bach,” ‘‘ This curving at once excluded all rigidity ; the 
fingers remained in an easy, elastic attitude, ready for exten- 
sion or contraction at any moment, and they could now hit 
the keys rapidly and accurately as they hovered close over 
them. Thus by diligent practice the greatest possible 
equality of touch, strength and rapidity was acquired in 
both hands, and each was made quite independent of the 
other. 

Henderson, in his ‘‘ Preludes and Studies,” says: ‘* Bach was 
not alone in the free use of the thumb, for Francois Couperin 
(1668-1733), Johann Gottfried Walther, a contemporary of 
Bach, Heinichen, and Handel, who was a great clavier- 
player, and whose hands were used in a bent position, ac- 
cording to Chrysander, all employed the thumb in many 
ways; but it was Bach who systematically developed a 
method of fingering based on the new style and who hand- 
ed down rules. It was Bach who refingered the scales in 
accordance with this natural use of the thumb. His genius 
exalted and moulded anew the entire formal material ot 
music as known in his day, and effected in some of his 
works, such as the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, an as- 
tounding combination of the old and new styles. There are 
passages in the composition named which lean far forward 
into the present and resemble in style and spirit some of the 
devices of Liszt.” —Presto. 


PIANO STUDIES. 
WILSON G. SMITH. 


“THE idea which formerly prevailed among teachers that 

they must drag their pupils through all the etude litera- 
ture from Bertini to Chopin and Liszt is, in our time, | am 
glad to perceive, becoming an obsolete fallacy. | can re- 
member in my own experience that to acquire technic and a 
foundation for piano-playing it was considered necessary for 
a student to study nolens volens all of the studies of Cramer, 
Czerny, Clementi, et al., to say nothing of Loeschhorn, Hel- 
ler, Berens, and a multitude of more modern writers. The 
fact that pianists can be made without all this immense 
drudgery seems to have dawned upon the minds of the pro- 
fession, and the best teachers now are those who give their 
pupils most of their technical work in mechanical exercises, 
including five-finger exercises, scale and arpeggio work, 
which system, in fact, will prepare the hands, if properly 
pursued, for compositions making the greatest demands up- 
on the player. A judicious selection of studies from Cramer, 
Steibelt (whose splendid studies are too little known), 
Czerny and Clementi, to meet the special requirements of 
the student, accomplishes the result in much shorter time 
and quite as effectively. 

When a student comes to me, as many have, and says, 
‘I have played successfully all uf the etudes of Cramer, 
Czerny, et al., from A to Z,” to which*when I add ‘‘ whether 
you needed some of them or not,” their astonishment is 
great that I do not laud their achievements rather than de- 
plore the waste of energy and time expended. The purely 
technical exercises aided and abetted by, if necessary, pas- 
sage excerpts from studies or pieces, will produce better re- 
Sults in less time than their epicurean diet of etudes. Some 
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of my teachers laughed at me when | expressed my desire 
to play all of the etudes of Cramer and Clementi; and my 
ideas of technical development were greatly modified after 
they had, by actual experience, proven to me that it was 
quite unnecessary for me to do so to equip myself as teacher 
and player. 

It may be that | am an extremist in these things, but my 
experience in teaching has been that, and I really ought to 
be too modest to say so, | have pupils capable of playing, 
and playing well, concertos and sonatas of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, whose only technical work has been my chromatic, 
octave, and five-minute studies, augmented by an occasional 
etude of Cramer, Steibelt, Czerny or Mayer, and selected 
passages from sonatas, concertos, or more modern pieces 
practiced as exercises. One pupil I recall who, when he be- 
gan, played for me one of the simpler sonatas of Mozart, and 
two winters later, after a daily and chromatic diet on the ex- 
ercises mentioned, played well in public Mendelssohn's G 
minor, Beethoven’s C minor, Muschele’s E major, and Schu- 
mann’s A minor concertos, to say nothing of many simpler 
pieces. I will say this, however, in mitigation of his of- 
fense, that he plays all the exercises | always recommend, 
in chromatic succession, and his daily intercourse with the 
various keys gave him a technic | often marveled at. 

I will not affirm that no other exercises but those used 
could have produced this result; on the contrary, any good 
exercises similarly practiced might have done the same. | 
do know, however, that those mentioned achieved the re- 
sult, although | find it a difficult task to convince all pupils 
that such a systematic course of practice is necessary. 


HOW TO PLAY THE OLDER MUSIC. 
ERNST PAUER. 


HE chief characteristics of the older (Clavecin) music are 

undoubtedly neatness, compactness, and a certain self- 
complacent repose. With respect to the old dance tunes to be 
found in the suites of Couperin, Rameau, Bach, and Handel, 
a short explanation will be sufficient: Allemande, a German 
dance, with full and rich harmony; Courante, a running 
movement; Sarabande, solemn and dignified; Gavotte, a 
jumping movement, the dance of the Gavots, the inhabit- 
ants of Gap (Upper Dauphine); Bouree, a bright, brisk 
dance, the same as hornpipe and Rigaudon; Gigue, origi- 
nally the Irish air for the performance of rope-dancers. An 
important requisite for the proper interpretation of old works 
is a knowledge of the execution of the different manners and 
agréments (graces and ornaments), and the capacity to dis- 
cern which of them are actually indispensable and which 
may be dispensed with, in so far as they were written for 
the sake of producing an effect on the old instrument, which 
on the present piano we can produce by the simplest means, 
namely, by playing the note louder. Rameau’s pieces re- 
quire for their right interpretation purity, suavity, and a 
certain dreaming softness of expression. Couperin has to 
be played with exquisite neatness, sharpness of accent, and 
precision in all the little embellishments. For playing Do- 
menico Scarlatti, a quick, elastic and subtle finger is indis- 
pensable; tone is not required in a great degree, for almost 
all his pieces require great speed. 

For Fandel's pieces there must not be any roughness or 
uncertainty as to time, no slurring the figures (passages) ; 
on the contrary, his pieces gain greatly when played with a 
certain force, open and frank expression, and particularly 
with a rich and mellow tone. A certain tenderness and 
grace ought to be diffused through the performance of John 
Sebastian Bach’s compositions; indeed an advantage is gained 
if the wonderful Sarabandes are rendered with real and warm 
feeling. The chief requisite for doing justice to Bach is a clear- 
ness which reminds us of the finest and purest polished crys- 
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tal; not a spot ought to be detected, and at the same time a 
moderately quick animation should be always tempered by 
quiet and yet wholly unobtrusive dignity. It is not desirable 
to play Bach's pieces as fast as those of Scarlatti; they con- 
tain so much matter of interest that half of the beautiful com- 
position is lost to the ear if the piece is hurried through. 
Joseph Haydn's style is quite different from that of Bach. 
For a good performance of one of his sonatas a good, full, 
and round tone is required for the cantabile parts, and crisp- 
ness, and sometimes humor and youthful freshness, for the 
quicker figures. Mozart, again, demands a sincere, warm, 
and affectionate feeling. Grate, charm in playing the sweet 
melodies, and moderate animation are decidedly requisite for 
doing justice to the many beauties which his Sonatas, Fan- 
tasias and Rondos contain. Clementi, the real founder of 
the modern school, was the first who brought technical 
execution into the foreground, his technical figures consistin~ 
particularly of double notes, full chords, plenty of octaves, 
double shakes, indeed of a great number of most important 
innovations. His style demands force, deliberate attack, and 
physical endurance. 

Beethoven, again, requires all the best qualities of a perform- 
er; excellent technique, absolute clearness, natural, warm, and, 
at times, intense feeling, thorough devotion to all his given 
terms of expression. The performer of Weber's pieces must, 
first of all, possess a large hand; a round, rich, sweet tone, a 
supple touch, and a certain passion and enthusiasm. Men- 
delssohn’s pieces have to be played with animation, tender- 
ness, refinement, and sometimes with passion. Schumann, 
with Chopin, the beau ideal of a composer for the piano, de- 
mands poetic, romantic, and deep feeling; absolute mastery 
of using the pedals, and perfect clearness for giving effect to 
the interwoven inner parts. 

Chopin, the most romantic and thoroughly original com- 
poser, so full of sentiment, rich in harmonies, sweet in mel- 
odies, interesting in every part, requires force, delicacy, ex- 
cellent technique, absolute command over the various grada- 
tions of tone, great suppleness of fingers; indeed, he lays 
claim to all the best qualities of an expert, experienced and 
thinking pianist. Liszt, who brought technical execution to 
the highest point, is not accessible to every performer; his 
pieces require nervous force, and an absolute conquest of the 
most advanced technique; again, enthusiasm, passion, high- 
ly romantic feeling, we might say, disposition, and the 
most patient perseverance, and earnest study. Piano play- 
ing has also a scientific side. The richer the subject, the 
more intellectual composition we have to interpret, the more 
difficult becomes our task. But good and earnest will, pa- 
tience, and perseverance, serious and undivided attention to 
practice, and loyal devotion to our work will certainly con- 
quer many if not all difficulties. 


VALUE AND PLACE OF ROTE SINGING. 
MISS ISABELLE THOMAS. 


OTE—an impression made upon the memory without 

an effort of the understanding. The definition shows 
conclusively that this specialty of our work is only intend- 
ed for the first years, wherein one must first convince the 
child that he has an intelligence, and next aid him in its de- 
velopment. 

In every school are found children who have never even 
heard a song. much less music. Create, therefore, a musical 
atmosphere for them by means of these rote songs, which 
must be, essentially, well written and well sung. The first 
requisite is an enthusiasm in the teacher, for these impres- 
sionable copyists will catch the spirit of their trainer instant- 
ly. This rote singing is to them symphony, concert, and 
opera rolled into one. It is their only opportunity, in many 
cases, of hearing music. Where it is found difficult to retain 
enthusiasm, constantly supply fresh songs. 


THE MusicaL VISITOR 


Having tried a choice specimen the results are: first, the 
first impressions of the rote song is made by the story; next, 
the melody. If sympathetically presented by the teacher 
the children recognize through the voice and action the dra- 
matic force of the situation. Where merry music means 
merry words, or indignation, or grief, relate a tragedy in 
miniature. 

Dramatic action is a favorable aid to the interest at this 
stage, and to my mind is to be encouraged when it invol- 


_ untarily crops out before the regrettable phase of emotional 


repression sets in. As the repertoire, carefully selected, in- 
creases, a variety of rhythm is distinguished. 

About the third year of school, the first reader, involun- 
tary gesture ceases. Application of their little stock of 
knowledge is of more interest, and in the fourth year, sec- 
ond reader, an entire room, with three exceptions, stated 
disinterestedly a preference for songs which they could pick 
out themselves, because they learned something. Those 
preferring rote singing were noticeably lazy pupils. 

In the higher grades actual rote singing is beneath their 
dignity. After realizing the glory of trousers, what boy 
would willingly return to kilts? 

But, in another form, rote rages rampant, and is to be 
combated if solid results are to follow, viz., the use of in- 
struments. With wider knowledge comes a desire for ef- 
fects, and the main object is to get them with the least pos- 
sible trouble. A difficult interval presenting itself, they 
looked to the instrument, if allowed, to buoy them over the 
danger; or if one is not in use, to the teacher to sing it for 
them, which is a simple solution. It is for this reason that 
instruments should be used only in advanced work, and only 
in accompaniment after the song has been mastered by sight 
reading. The practice of children picking out their songs 
at home with instruments of course can not be avoided. 

The value of rote music, then, to my mind, lies in, first, 
creating a musical atmosphere and instilling a love for music 
into the child-mind by means of songs, well written and 
intelligently sung; second, in teaching to distinguish rhythm; 
third, in showing the relation of words and music, and their 
dramatic possibilities. 

Its place: The early years during which they are acquiring 
rudiments and forming their musical taste, and ceasing as 
soon as they can apply their knowledge to any appreciable 
degree. 

If their books are properly constructed they can soon 
manage little songs in a surprisingly short time; if not—but 
the book subject is, as Rudyard Kipling says, ‘‘another 
story.” 


AN AIR ‘‘WITH A PAST.” 


AN interesting history of an old and well-known comic tune 


has been given by a professor of music. He’said that 
when the army of the first Napoleon was in Egypt, in 1799, 
the camp for a while was near the Pyramids. 

One afternoon, about sunset, the band was playing. The 
inhabitants of the desert had collected near, and were listen- 
ing to the music. Nothing unusual happened until the 
band struck up a tune which we now hear under the name 
of ‘‘We won't go home till morning.” 

Instantly there was the wildest demonstration of joy 
among the Bedouins. They embraced each other, and 
shouted and danced in the delirium of their pleasure. The 
reason was that they were listening to the favorite and old- 
est tune of their people. 

The professor states that the tune had been taken to Europe 
from Africa in the eleventh century, by the Crusaders, and 
had lived separately in both countries for over seven hun- 
dred years. This is certainly enough to make ‘‘We wont 
go home till morning” a clas®c. Its origin is more of 4 
mystery than the source of the Nile. 





